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matter. It is easy to obtain tlie comparative value of different substances
for the use of the tanner, by comparing the quantities of precipitate afforded
by infusions of given weights mixed with solutions of glue or isinglass.

To make experiments of this kind, an ounce or 480 grains of the vege-
table substance in coarse powder, should be acted upon by half a pint of
boiling water. The mixture should be frequently stirred, and suffered to
stand 24 hours ; the fluid should then be passed through a fine linen cloth
and mixed with an equal quantity of solution of gelatine, made by dis-
solving glue, jelly, or isinglass in hot water, in the proportion of a drachm
of glue or isinglass, or six table spoonfuls of jelly to a pint of water.
The precipitate should be collected by passing the mixture of the solution
and infusion through folds of blotting paper; and the paper exposed to
the air till its contents are quite dry. If pieces of paper of equal weights
are used, in cases in which different vegetable substances are employed,
the difference of the weights of the papers when dried, will indicate with
tolerable accuracy, the, quantities of tannin contained by the substances,
and their relative value, for the purposes of manufacture. Four tenths of
the increase of weight, in grains, must be taken, which will be in relation
to the weights in the table.

Besides the barks already mentioned, there are a number of others
which contain the tanning principle. Few barks indeed are entirely free
from it. It is likewise found in the wood and leaves of a number of trees
and shrubs, and is one of the most generally diffused of the vegetable
principles.

A substance very similar to tannin has been formed by Mr Hatchett,
by the action of heated diluted nitric acid on charcoal, and evaporation of
the mixture to dryness. From 100 grains of charcoal Mr Hatchett
obtained 120 grains of artificial tannin, which, like natural tannin, pos-
sessed the property of rendering skin insoluble in water.

Both natural and artificial tannin form compounds with the alkalies
and the alkaline earths; and these compounds are not decomposable by
skin. The attempts that have been made to render oak bark more
efficient as a tanning material by infusion in lime water, are consequently
founded on erroneous principles. Lime forms with tannin, a compound
not soluble in water.

The acids unite to tannin, and produce compounds that are more or less
soluble in water. It is probable that in some vegetable substances tannin
exists, combined with alkaline or earthy matter; and such substances will
be rendered more efficacious for the use of the tanner, by the action of
diluted acids.

9. INDIGO may be procured from woad (Isatis tinctoria), by digesting
alcohol on it, and evaporating the solution. White crystalline grains are
obtained, "which gradually become blue by the action of the atmosphere:
these grains are the substance in question.

The indigo of commerce is principally brought from America. Jj^is
procured from the Indigofera argentea, or wild indigo, the Indigo/era dis-
perma, or Gautimala indigo, and the Indigofera tinctoria, or French indigo.
It is prepared by fermenting the leaves of those trees in water. Indigo
in its common form appears as a fine deep blue" powder. It is insoluble
in water, and but slightly soluble in alcohol: its true solvent is sulphuric
acid ; 8 parts of sulphuric acid dissolve 1 part of indigo; and the solution
diluted with water forms a very fine blue dye.

Indigo, by its distillation, affords carbonic acid gas, water, charcoal,
ammonia, and some oily and acid matter; the charcoal is in very large